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i . BARROWS-PARKER 


will be glad to know of the publication of the 
TEACHERS BOOK TO BE USED WITH 
EUROPE AND ASIA. 


As itn the Teachers Hooks to be used 
with JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS and 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, this new 
Teachers Book gives in detail the teaching 
precedures for the first unit and general 
teaching suggestions for the remaining units. 
In addition, the Teachers Hook to be used 
with EUROPE AND ASIA contains answers 
for all the questions in the text, including 
thexe found in the summary exercises, to- 
gether with Ulustrations of the work-region 
maps and any other maps to be made by the 
students, 

The Teachers Book to be used with SOUTH- 
ERN LANDS will he publixhed later in the 
Fall. 


If your schoois are not equipped with BARROWS- 
PARKER GEOGRAPHIES, we shall be pleased to fur- 
nish you ‘with complete information concerning the 
series. Address your inquiry to our nearest office. 
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Just Published 
Greenan and Gathany’s 


UNITS IN 
WORLD HISTORY 


Development of Modern Europe 
$1.96 


The materials of European history organized into 
19 understandable units, so as to lenve with the 
pupti! a» permanent appreciation of how present- 
day inatitutions developed out of the past. Defi- 
nite emphasia is given to the great institutions, 
movements and trends tn history; each vital insti- 
tution of movement being trented as a separate 
unit, The social and economic phases of history 
‘are stressed, although political events are kept 
Ss proper balance, The unusually comprehensive 
tenching devices and activity programs make pos- 
33; the effective use of the laboratory method 
of Instruction without the necessity of a separate 


od ee 


Write for further information 


rag. ts 





BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, 
New York, N. Y. 











PLANNING AHEAD 


FOR YOUR TESTING 
IN 1934-1935 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


This series of four batteries assures 
complete comparable measures in grades 
1 to 8. 


New Stanford Achievement Test 


With five alternative forms available, 
ideal for continuous measurement. For 
end of grade 2 to grade 9. 








Send for complete 
Catalog of Tests 


World Book 


Use the 
Test Service 


Company Department of 
igs, gana ae aap World Book 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
Chicage - Atlanta 
Dallas - San Francisco 


Company 
in planning 
your program 
































Epoch-Making 


Commercial Books 
All Published in 1934 


The English of Business, by Hubert A. Hagar, 
Lillian Grissom Wilson, and E. Lillian 
ERE EELS AE TE $ 20 

The English of Business | Work Book, by Hubert 
A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, and F. 
Lillian Hutchinson. .cccccccccccorscsrsecserorasecsnessscesecenees 40 

Applied Secretarial Practice, by Rupert P. So- 
Relle and John Robert Gregg. icccccccccccccscosseoeee 1.40 

Applied Secretarial Practice, Laboratory Mate- 
rials, by Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert 
NE SESS ES ARTE SL TOE 660 

Business Mathematics-—Principles and Practice, 
by R. Robert Roseaber Qecccicccccceccseccecccsssceesseess 1.40 

Key$ and Cue (Business Plays designed to 
teach business ethics, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tion), by Bruce A. and Esther B. Findlay... 2.00 
(Owing to the nature of this title, a charge 
must be made for single or sample copies). 


Write our nearest office for examination copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco 
London Sydney 


Boston 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative. 
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The Editors Say... 


(In their chatty way) 

Several persons have asked us, 
“Will there be another short story 
contest this year?” Decidedly yes. 
For details see inside back cover of 
this issue. 

° 

We introduce another new feat- 
ure:— “All in the Day’s Work.” 
The author’s real name is not “Fran- 
cis Read,” but he is a real, live prin- 
cipal of a New England high school, 
and he will write a sort of diary— 
samples of which seem to promise 
some very helpful hints and reflec- 
tions. You'll like Francis Read and 
his musings. 

* 

Readers tell us the “The Prob- 
lem Box” is discussed in faculty 
meetings and in teacher-preparation 
classes. Dr. Thomas intends his 
answers to start original thought 
currents and discussions. He is mod- 
est enough not to deem his judgment 
final—though he does have a genius 
for hitting the bull’s-eye, as you may 
have discovered. 

Complimentary words have been 
drifting in about our new cover 
design and “The Round Table.” 
Thanks! 

7 

Maybe you noticed the little word 
“The” that has crept up in front of 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” on 
the redrawn cover. While this was 
done for decorative reasons mainly, 
this publication seems, by reason of 
its years and its nation-wide distri- 
bution, to deserve the definite article. 


The Second Treasure Hunt 


Answers are still arriving from 
the Treasure Hunt announced in 
our September 3 issue; so we will 
withhold the unravelment of those 
pied letters until next time. 

But here’s another:— 

One of the advertisements in this 
issue contains a series of words 
which, if the printer had happened 
to pi the letters, might read like 
this: 

sdepantomchpirelreaors 

Discover the consecutive words. 
Jot them down correctly, naming the 
advertisement in which they appear. 
Mail the memorandum to JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION TREASURE 
HUNT, Six Park Street, Boston. 
Give your name and address and 
whether already a subseriber. 

To the first person in each State 
who mails the correct answer, we 
will present a four months’ subscrip- 
tion to this magazine; transferable 
to a friend i* desired. Replies must 
be mailed not later than October 1. 
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MY WORTH TO THE WORLD 


Studies in Citizenship for the Ninth Grade 


By Dr. LOUISE I. CAPEN, Head of Social Science Department, Barringer 
High School, Newark, N. J., and Dr. D. MONTFORT MELCHOIR, Super- 
visor of High School Instruction and Head of the Department of Social 
Studies, Girard College, Philadelphia. 


M Y WORTH TO THE WORLD is living civics. It 
is definitely not the “I am telling you” but the “Let us 
look at this” school of social science and instruction. It 
is the only civics textbook which uses the “‘case” method. 
Each chapter sets up a complete lay-out of teaching 
apparatus and provides a bulletin board project—so 
necessary in a “live” civics classroom. 


ESSENTIAL points are brought out through inter- 
ruptive questions (questions between paragraphs) and 
through the making of a “notebook-workbook” by the 
pupil. Training devices are numerous, well-tested, 
practical, stimulating. An entirely new type of illus- 
trations add zest to the pupil’s study. 


THE constant aim of this new book is to create in 
young people the right attitude towards organized society 
and to inspire in them an intelligent and growing in- 
terest in the functions of government. 


575 + XII pages List price $1.48 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Round Table 


As speakers at this second meeting of the Round Table we have 
another group of undismayed Superintendents. 
Remember, there’s a chair tipped up for you at this Round Table. 
Address the Chairman of the Round Table, Journal of Education, Six 
Park Street, Boston, with any report, recommendation or comment 
which you believe pertinent to better schools. 


Birmingham Meets Acid Test 


Yes, to be sure, good general- 
ship marked the pre-election cam- 
paign, but there must have been 
ten years of such generalship be- 
fore that, in Alabama’s Birming- 
ham. Anyhow, Superintendent 
Glenn has a thriller—a mill-and- 
a-half thriller—for us. 


Jack in 1924 
voted an 
mill-and-a-half 


C. B. Glenn —*‘ 
our citizens additional 
tax for the 


port of their schools, this 


sup- 
to ex- 
This industrial 
city has been exceedingly hard hit 
the 


pire in ten years. 


by depression. Practically 
everyone found it difficult to pay 
his taxes. Many were unable to do 
The Board of Educa- 


tion felt that it was most unfor- 


so at all. 


tunate our school tax should have 
expired at this particular time. It 
was. decided, not to 
make an active or militant cam- 
paign for the tax, but to limit 
efforts to clear, 
statements of facts. 


however, 


a few definite 
During the 
week immediately preceding May 
R2 a the 
Board of Education was given to 


signed statement by 


the local press. All three papers 
gave it space on the front page. 
Two days following a_ similar 
statement appeared from the Par- 
ent Teacher Association, followed 
American 


Legion. Finally, on Sunday morn- 


by one from the 
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ing preceding the election of 
Tuesday, the Board of Educatior: 
issued a final statement. No or- 
ganized opposition developed, and 
we were encouraged to believe 
that in spite of the distressed con- 
dition in which our citizens found 
themselves, tax would be 


None of us were prepared 


the 
voted. 
for the overwhelming majority 
of more than eight to one by 
which the citizens of this city 
signified their desire and deter- 
mination to provide educational 
facilities for their children. Every 
voting box in the city favored the 
tux; one 


unanimously; many. 


more than twenty to one. The 
Board of Education and _ the 
teachers of the public schools 


accept this as a challenge, and will 
make every eftort to show appre- 
ciation of the sacrifice that our 
citizens Lave voluntarily made.” 


Portland Looks to Health 

Superintendent Jack of Porl- 
land, Maine, notes two points of 
progress—both related to hygiene. 


Witttam = B. Jacxk—* This 
year there has been an extension 
of health service in our public 
schools. The first sight-saving 
class in the Portland schools was 
established. Through tuberculosis 
clinics 5,117 tests were given and 


663 reactors were found. X-ray 
examination was used.” 
. 
Golden Gate Undimmed 
From Educational Advisor 
Gwinn of San Francisco we learn 
that education holds its own in 


that city, and has received tangt- 
ble proof of the public’s appro- 


bation. 


J. M. Gwinn.—“There has been 
no retreat in educational offerings 
in San Francisco. Specially note- 
worthy has been the devotion of 
teachers to the children and their 
willingness to share pay with the 
unemployed. The citizens voted 
a $3,000,000 bond issue this year 
to build new schools.” 


Pupils More Thoughtful 

Out in Boise, Idaho, an effort 
has been made to awaken pupils 
to ther coming responsibilities in 
a democracy. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. D. Vin- 
CENT—-“ During these sad times 
Boise 


school children 


have de- 
veloped a noticeably serious atti- 
tude toward life. Pupils are giv- 
ing attention to citizenship in all 
its phases. Youth has not lost its 
joy but tempered the abounding 
happiness with a thoughtful re- 
sponsibility. Honesty, sincerity 


and responsibility have replaced 
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thoughtlessness, flippancy and 
complacency. A special drive has 
been made to bring this about 


and it has really come.” 
. 


Activities Intact 
Philadelphia’s schools have not 
fared too badly, in the view of 
Superintendent He 
even sees some gains in organiza- 
tion. 


Broome. 


Epwin C. Broome—“In Phila- 
delphia we have maintained the 
integrity of our public school 
without the curtailment 


of any activity, and reasonably 


system 


adequate support has been given. 
There have been a few economies 
and slight reductions in salaries. 
The salary reductions are on the 
basis of a graduated scale, rang- 
ing from 2} per cent. for those 
receiving annual salary of 
$1,040 up to 10 per cent. for those 
receiving $1,500 and above. We 
have also taken advantage of the 


an 


depression to bring about some 
necessary the 
school system, including revision 
of of 
supervisory practices.” 
. 
Skillful Pruning 

Some curtailments have taken 
place in Baltimore, but Superin- 
tendent Weglein believes no harm 
has resulted. 


reorganization in 


the courses study and 


Davin E. Wecretn—The most 
important achievement for our 
school system during these diffi- 
cult times has been that in spite 
of'a great decrease in our budget, 
we have been able to 
the work without injury to the 
school system. 


maintan: 


While there have 
been curtailments in many direc- 
tions, the curriculum remains 
practically unchanged. and pro- 
fessional progress is being main- 
tained throughout the entire sys- 
tem. This fine situation is due to 
the splendid co-operation of all 
the members of the school 
tem.” 


sys- 


- 
Free Public Forums 


The program of cdult educa- 
tion which Des Moines carried on 
under Superintendent Studebaker 
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has been widely celebrated. He 
sums tt up. 

J. W. Srupernaker—* The Des 
Moines public schools have estab- 
lished an adult forum sponsored 
by the American Adult Education 
Association through a grant of 
$125,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. A five-year experiment 
in adult education is being con- 
ducted. 
the 70,006 
persons attended the free public 
518 
September 


“ During year 


forums. There were sepa- 


rate meetings from 


to June and thirty-three study 
conducted. 


classes were 


“The meetings were held in 


many different parts of the city, 
thus giving opportunity for citi- 
zens to have easy access to 
forums if they wished to attend. 

“ There 


three resident 


forum leaders, four or five lec- 


were 


turers who remained for periods 
of five or six weeks, and twenty- 
one noted speakers came in to 
Des Moines tor single talks at 
city-wide forums.” 
° 
More for Less Money 
It beats all what can be done in 
the line of super-efficiency when 
necessity dictates. Ask Superin- 
tendent Cooper of Vicksburg. 
H. V. Cooprr—“ We feel that 


the most encouraging thing in 
connection with our schools is that 


we have so reorganized our ad- 


ministration that a reduction of 
some 25 per cent. in operating 
costs has resulted without ma- 
terially affecting the efficiency 


of the schools. In fact, we have 
the 


schools in some particulars.” 


increased offerings in our 


- 
Teachers Win Co-operation 
Superiniendent Feik of Sioux 


City, noies a_ fine 
natural response on the part of 


lowa, and 


the community to the unselfish 
attitude of his teachers. 


L. W. 


fessional 


Frerk—* The truly pro- 
spirit of our teachers 
and their sympathetic relation to 
the 


present vexatious economic prob- 


the general public during 


lems, and the consequent favor- 


able reaction of the public to 
the necessity for an enlarged and 
revised curriculum demanded by 
changed 


concepts of economic, 


social, and spiritual affairs—all 
this in my opinion has constituted 
an encouraging achievement by 
our teaching personnel. 

“This progressive attitude of 
our teachers and the response of 
the public augurs well for the 
continuation of a truly construc- 
tive educational program for our 
community.” 

+ 

Better Work, Larger Classes 

Lesson sheets are used to good 
advantage in Hamtramck, Michi- 
gan, according to Superintendent 
Keyworth, 


M. R. Kryworrni—“‘ We have 
developed and_ refined lesson 
sheets for classroom use through 
which pupils are enabled to work 
co-operatively. This has made it 
possible for larger classes to pro- 
gress better than smaller classes 
did formerly. Also, through les- 
son sheets, it has been possible to 
alter both curricula and methods 
to meet present needs in educa- 
tion.” 

~ 
Lesson Unit Plan 
Efforts at a more intensified 


sort of teaching heve likewise 


been made in other places. 
Baton 


Take, 


for example, Rouge, 


Louisiana. 
W. B. HatcHer—“ A 


improvement in 


steady 
classroom _in- 


struction has been achieved 
through the study and use of the 
unit lesson plan of teaching. After 
two years of study and experiment 
in this type of teaching procedure, 
our teachers and principals were 
asked to send in copies of typical 
lesson plans arranged for the unit 
of work being taught at the time, 
of the unit 
plans have been arranged in book- 
let 


Some outstanding 
form. 

“Our teachers and principals 
have taken great interest in this 
work, and our testing program 
has shown a steady improvement 
in the results of our teaching.” 
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Should moot questions of public policy be 
taken up in the schools? And if so, how? 


The Teacher’s Part 


In Social 


[ : ECENTLY a young high 

school teacher asked me a 
perplexing question. No doubt 
the same question is bothering 
many other teachers in all parts 
of our country today. A discus- 
sion of it may be of value not 
only to my young friend, but to 
other teachers as well. 

“What am I as a teacher to do 
about the present economic and 
social situation ?” was the question 
in general. The young man pre- 
sented many minor parts or sub- 
questions, as, for example :— 

“Ts it true that we could live 
in an economy of plenty in the 
United States today, if we were 
to use our present potential pro- 
ductive powers to their full ex- 
tent? Could everyone have the 
equivalent of at least a $5,000.00 
income if we were to operate on 
an economy of plenty?* Would 
there be jobs for all our able- 
bodied men if we were to produce 
to the limit, and could this be 
brought about with only a four- 
hour day and a five-day week? 

“Ts it true that the present 


national administration is pushing ~ 


an economic program which is not 
unified but which has in it certain 
mutually antagonistic elements? 
Is this program doomed to un- 
alterable failure which will leave 
us soon no different than it found 
us on March 4, 1933, except for 
billions of dollars of new public 
debts ? 

“Ts it true that Mr. Girard’s 
forty American oligarchs do con- 
Is it useless 
Are they 


trol our destinies? 
to strive against them? 
determined that poverty and ignor- 
ance shall be the lot of most peo- 


*Prestonia Mann Martin—Prohibit- 
ing Poverty. The Rollins Press, 
Winter Park, Florida, 1932. 
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ple while only a few may have 
riches and power? Are they con- 
tinuing to add to their own re- 
sources now while the masses are 
made to suffer from the ‘ depres- 
sion’? 

“Ts it true that the oligarchs 
distrust the teachers? Do they 
fear that the teachers will try to 
follow the advice of George S. 
Counts,+ and that they will at- 
tempt to lead the people to a new 
and better social order? 

“Is it true that the failure to 
provide adequate federal and state 
moneys to pay teachers and to keep 
schools 


open is a part of a 


cleverly concocted and _ cleverly 
concealed scheme of the rulers to 
‘put the teachers in their place,’ 
and to insure the continuation of 
the old capitalistic system with its 
insane rivalries, tariff walls, profit 
motive, economic scarcity and 
growing armaments? 

“Is it true that teachers must 
continue to support the political, 


social, economic and moral status 





#George S. Counts, — “Dare the 
School Build a New_ Social Order?” 
The John Day Co., New York, 1932. 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR 


Superintendent 


New Castle, Delaware 


How 
far can they go in exposing to 
school 


quo or else lose their jobs? 


sordid and 
seamy side of today’s living con- 
ditions and in contrasting these 


children the 


facts with the rather patent possi- 
bilities and potentialities afforded 
by our present power age?” 
Such sub-questions might be 
continued on for many more para- 
graphs, but enough has been 
written to indicate the nature of 
the young teacher’s dilemma. 
difficult to 
prove objectively that statements 
about the preceding questions are 


It is exceedingly 


true or false or more nearly one 
than the other. Perhaps if all 
the facts were obtainable, it would 
be easy to assume a definite posi- 
tion. The truth is, however, that 
we as teachers and also the public 
in general lack a definite knowl- 
edge of many pertinent facts. 
tecause of this, the truth or fal- 
sity of the preceding statements 
is debatable to a greater degree 
than should be the case. 

Radicals such as Harold Rugg§ 
tell us that we are on the thresh- 
old of a new era of great prom- 
ise. All we need to do is open 
the door by building a new social 
and economic framework in place 
of the old. 

Conservatives, such as 
“ rugged individualists ” who sup- 
ported Hoover in the 1932 elec- 
tion, believe that we are probing 
uncharted and perilous seas al- 
ready, under the leadership of the 
“Brain Trust” and the others 
who make up the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 


many 


To many teachers within the 





§$Harold Rugg,—The Great Technol- 
ogy. The John Day Co., New York, 
1933. 
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writer’s acquaintance it has 
seemed that the weight of fact, 
of logic, and of reason rests with 
the Radicals, or at least with the 
Progressives, certainly not with 
the Conservatives. These teachers 


have hardly dared to express 
themselves, for they have not been 
sure of their ground, they have 
hesitated to speak of the social 
all, 


feared for their jobs. 


situation at and they have 
True, the 
are creatures of the present capi- 
talistic social state; and the pres- 
ent economic system ‘based upon 
scarcity, competition and the profit 
motive) does pay them for their 


work. As professional workers 


and as good American citizens, 
however, they are entitled to the 
right of free speech and of tree 
belief 


reprisal from those in power who 


political without fear of 
do not happen to agree with their 
opinions. 

Even though some teachers may 
be political radicals, most of them 
are likely to be quite conservative 
in many respects. Practically all 
of them make a sincere attempt to 
he good citizens, as they under- 
stand citizenship and its duties 
in the United States today. As 
citizens, they are entitled to hold 
either radical or conservative 
views, without being persecuted 
for either. 

. 

Faced with a puzzling problen:, 
a dearth of positive information, 
and a wide variety of opinions, 
there seems to be only one sensi- 
ble solution for the teacher who 
would be a good citizen of the 
present social order while desiring 
certain fundamental economic and 
‘social changes. 

Such a teacher must present to 
‘his pupils as fair a picture as he 
can of the present social, ecomonic 
‘and moral framework which ex- 
ists today. This will include all 
the facts that are available, and 
the teacher must learn how to get 
more facts. 

Facts about industry, — its 
methods, its objectives, its man- 
agement, its motives, its profits, 
its social effects, the industrial 
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revolutions of the past, the possi- 
bility of a new industrial revolu- 
tion today. 


Facts about government—the 
NRA, the AAA, the PWA., 
and so on, democracy, fascism, 


communism, visible government 
and invisible government, nation- 
alism, war. 

wealth—its distri- 


Facts about 


bution, its sources, its values, its 
uses, its abuses, its media. 

Facts about society—its strati- 
fication, its mores, its conventions, 
its relationships to religion, in- 
dustry, government, wealth, and 
power, its increasing populations, 
race hatreds, national misunder- 
standings. 
morals—the origin 


Facts about 


and development of moral codes, 
changing moral standards, proper 
bases for evaluating conduct as 
moral or immoral. 

Facts ahout education—its his- 
methods, 


tory, its objectives, its 


its difficulties, its financing, its 
perversions by those who are in 
control and who wish to remain 
there. 

These and other facts, concern- 
ing both the present and the past, 
should be found and presented as 
a part of the social: science pro- 
gram of American 


any public 


secondary school—or the pupils 


may be encouraged to search 
them out for themselves. 

While the facts are being 
secured, they can he discussed 


freely, and the high school pupils 
can enter into this discussion. It 
would be desirable and helpful to 
organize similar discussion groups 
on a voluntary basis among the 
adults in the community also. In 
fact, the program proposed for 
the schools may cause serious dif- 
ficulties unless a corresponding 
program is provided for adults. 
My advice would be that these 
discussion groups in school and 
cut of school should not expect to 
arrive at group conclusions—that 
each individual in them should be 
given full freedom to draw his or 
her own conclusions. The groups 
do 


would attempt to 
things :— 


eight 


1. To define the status quo by 


practical methods. 


2. To understand how the pres- 
ent conditions have come 
about. 


3. To distinguish points of value 


and of weakness in the pres 
ent economic and social order. 
the vari- 


like to 


1. To understand how 


ous radicals would 
change the status quo 


5. To 


ous 


understand how the vari- 

conservatives would like 
to change the status quo. 

6. To understand and to evalu- 
ate the methods proposed for 
securing changes in the social, 
economic, moral, and_politi- 
cal framework. 

a oe 


changes. 


evaluate the proposed 


8. To allow each individual to 


form an independent 


personal 


opinion concerning the con- 


troversial matters under con- 
sideration. 
In other words, the school 


should be a place where facts are 


presented as fully as possible in 
established order, 


he light cf the 


but where all sorts of projected 


changes in that order may be dis- 
cussed rationally and impersonally. 
The pupils should not be taught 
think about the 


what to present 


situation nor about proposed 


changes in it. They should be 
furnished all the tools for think- 
ing (facts. opinions, existing plans 
and proposed panaceas} and then 
be granted freedom to come to 
The 


schools should not be regarded as 


conclusions for themselves. 
agencies of propaganda for the 
New Deal nor for any other brand 
of status quo. Nor should various 
organized minorities consider the 
schools to be agencies to be cap- 


tured and used for their own 
special purposes. The public 
schools shculd be and must be 


maintained at public expense as 
our front line in defence of free- 
dom and liberty for the masses of 
Working 
under such an ideal, the teacher 
cannot serve as an agent of propa- 
ganda for any specific revision or 
retention of the general economic, 


the American people. 
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social, political, or moral frame- 
work of our people. The teacher 
can serve best by developing in 
his pupils and among their parents 
a desire to find the truth and to 
think constructively and_ effec- 
tively about it to the end that 


society in general may evolve to a 
constantly higher plane of thought 
and of action. 

I feel that this proposal of mine 
is revolutionary. In the past, our 
public schools have not been oper- 
ated as fact finding and thought 


provoking agencies. They have 
been operated for the purpose of 
indoctrinating the new generation 
with the idea that good citizen- 
ship is synonymous with adher- 
ence to the social, moral, political, 
and economic status quo. 





Who Is Cultured? 


‘‘The unscholarly are not necessarily vulgar people, and 
the philosophers, mathematicians, historians and linguists 
are by no means ex-officio persons of superior culture.’’ 


ULTURE has been the per- 
ennial issue of modern 
education. The question has been 
whether to specialize and thus 
“to sacrifice culture” or to broaden 
out one’s preparation in the hope 
that this widening of studies and 
increasing contact with books will 
result in an exceptional attain- 
ment of culture. It is the tra- 
ditional issue of specific training 
for a vocation versus what we 
have been calling a liberal educa- 
tion. Some even claim that a 
choice must be made between the 
higher life and a low-plane exist- 
ence in the tainted’ material 
world. 

We are in a better position to- 
day to look into this problem dis- 
passionately. We _ have been 
slowing down our tempo and 
resorting to reason with com- 
mendable deliberation. We _ see 
now that there is something bet- 
ter than speed and a way of life 
more desirable than continuous 
hard work. Leisure, once a 
luxury, has become a_ necessity, 
and work, once a necessity, has 
become a luxury. Over-time was 
once the boast; leisure time is now 
the toast. Our point of view is 
reversing itself, and we see all 
things differently. A new phil- 
osophy is evolving, and our ideals 
are in flux emphatically. 

What is culture, and what will 
be our ideal of culture in future 
years? Is there a cultured class, 
and is there still a place in our 
educational scheme for courses 
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and classes in culture training? 
What does a culture conscious- 
ness do to people, and what hap- 
pens when one has a culture ob- 
jective®@ Is culture a _ quality 
superior to other human. attri- 
butes, something most to be de- 
sired in life; and does this culture 
come to those who most formally 
and definitely set out to attain 
it? Is there any particular brand 
of subject matter that works more 
effectively than any other in the 
production of culture; and is 
intellectual refinement obtained 
in a special type of institution or 
educational department ? 

Or is culture rather a_ by- 
product of any education, an in- 
cidental benefit of any worthy 
and purposeful educational efrort ? 
We have frequently associated 
culture with an appreciation of 
the classical literatures and lan- 
guages and with the fine arts, 
and this concept has made a 
genuine contribution to our crvili- 
zation. Today there are many 
more things to be appreciated than 
ever before. There is science to 
understand and to enjoy, and 
there is our world of machinery 
to comprehend and to capitalize. 
There is an accumulated history 
of human achievement and social 
progress requiring critical study 
and practical _—interpretation. 
There is the large problem of 
personal health and community 
welfare, with the many challeng- 
ing activities of hygiene, sani- 
tation and physical culture. Also 


By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


State College, Pennsylvania 


we have agriculture and _horti- 
culture; and we have the various 
arts and crafts that are related to 
the new sciences and industries. 


The person who has success- 
fully achieved some ambitious* 
goal and who knows full well 
the difficulties involved and the 
obstacles to be overcome in such 
a project is in the best situation 
to appreciate the essential tech- 
nique. The true approach to cul- 
ture is through performance more 
than through the theoretical book 
knowledge of a process. Partici- 
pation and extended experience 
rather than a superficial survey 
of what others have done will 
provide the best basis for insight 
and the confidence that comes 
from mastery. This confidence 
is an indispensable characteristic 
of all culture. Culture is not 
so much a knowledge about as it 
is saturation in the activities of 
any important human endeavor. 
Mere factual familiarity makes us 
slavishly dependent on others for 
living demonstrations, whereas 
practical skill gives us a freedom 
that is a feature of true culture. 
Expertness in performance and 
accuracy in plar ning characterize 
the best in American education. 
Culture is the emancipation of 
intelligence and the actual releas- 
ing of mental power. It is vision 
and growth; it is patiencé and 
courage in the face of any severe 
challenge. It is earnestness and 
sincerity; it is aspiration and de- 
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sire for the beautiful and the 


useful. 

Our schools are not neglecting 
culture. They contribute heavily 
in their emphasis on the practical 
aspects of music and art. The 
chorus, the band, and the orches- 
tra afford generous opportunities 
for practice and improvement. 
The classroom and the studio 
beckon to budding genius to de- 
velop its endowment of talent and 
to enjoy deeply its privilege of 
self-expression. The work of 
the laboratories and the school 
gardens—and even the athletic 
fields—leads to the acquisition of 
skills and appreciations that sup- 
plement one’s academic education. 
Student councils, clubs and com- 
mittees make it possible for per- 
sonality and character qualities 
to be cultivated and for ideals of 
co-operation and service to be 
developed. 

Any person who has self-con- 
trol and dignity in addition to a 
fair knowledge of the world and 
its people is entitled to be called 
cultured. People who do well the 
work they are called upon to do 
and who are gracious as weli as 
graceful in the performance of 
their everyday duties—these are 
as cultured as university special- 
ists in ancient learning. To be 
science-minded and experimen- 
tally inclined in humble circum- 
stances is as much culture as to 
be in charge of the most elaborate 
laboratory in the world. To be 
versatile even in a small way 
and to be enthusiastic in meeting 
opportunities as they arise is to 
qualify as cultured in the best 
sense. To be conscientious and 
capable in carrying out one’s 
daily round of labor and to be 
ambitious for more responsibility 
is as much culture as to write an 
authoritative treatise in the field 
of anthropology. 

It is an error to use education 
and culture interchangeably, and 
it is confusing to regard culture 
as the particular objective of a 
certain, peculiar kind of educa- 
tion. Some individuals seem 
actually to possess inherent cul- 
ture. Now and then we meet 
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teachers who are fundamentally 
and invariably cultured in their 
conduct, and it is not impossible 
to find almost illiterate men and 
women who possess ingrained 
The unscholarly are not 
necessarily vulgar people, and the 
philosephers, mathematicians, his- 
torians, and linguists are by no 


culture. 


means e¢.x-Officio persons. of 
superior culture. 
We need to select young 


teachers of promise, and it makes 
little whether they 
come from liberal arts colleges or 


difference 


from teachers’ colleges. Degrees 


are no measure of culture any 





more than is 
clothes. 


the 


cut of one’s 
It is immodest to boast 
of culture, and it is a question- 
able topic of conversation to dis- 
cuss the apparent lack of culture 
in others. There is no cult of 
culture in America, and affecta- 
tion has no place in our educa- 
tional and social life. Whatever 
culture is, it is not snobbery and 
sophistication. Culture, like hap- 
piness, will come eventually to the 
deserving, whereas an aggressive 
crusade in search of it is pretty 
sure to miss its mark. When we 
seek to share and to serve, cul- 
ture will take care of itself. 





All in the Day’s Work 


(A New 


Feature) 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


AST spring before gradua- 


tion time I asked the 


seniors to write me a theme on 
the 


ments 


subject—Proposed 
Our 
pastime I 


Improve- 


for School. As a 


vacation have been 
looking over during the past few 
days the papers. 

The boys and girls named over 


a hundred 


different ways in 
which, in their opinion, our 
school should be made better. 


Many of their ideas are meri- 
torious and we shall adopt them. 


For instance, several said that 
there are too many notices in 
assembly. After thinking the 


matter over I am convinced that 
this point is well taken. It is un- 
fair to use time in our short as- 
sembly periods to give notices 
about basketball practices, 
meetings, orchestra rehearsals, 
or any other matter that con- 
cerns but a small percentage of 
our students. While such a pro- 
cedure is in progress, for the 
great majority valuable time is 
being wasted. The students, far 
better than on the 
faculty, could see the mistake 
that was being made. 

We will correct the difficulty 


club 


any one 


with the beginning cf the new 


We 


large bulletin board put up in a 


school year. will have a 


place convenient for every one. 
students 
alike will have to get the bulletin 
habit. 


Hereafter teachers and 
We will fill up our assem- 
bly time with something of inter- 
est and helpfulness to all. 


. 
What unfortunate mannerisms 
grow up in the  schoolroom! 


Today I visited a class in which 
the teacher introduces about every 
one of her sentences with a pro- 
longed “er.” Some of the stu- 
dents are picking up the habit. 
Another teacher makes her hands 
go in meaningless, incessant ges- 
tures. It put one’s nerves on 
edge to watch her. Still another 


repeats the answers that the 
pupils give. No need for the 
student to speak clearly; the 
teacher will help him put his 
ideas across to the class. The 
weaker boys and girls imitate 
these foolish mannerisms. The 


stronger feel disgusted, and may 
resort to inattentiveness and mis- 
chief-making in 
forget 


an attempt 


annoyance. 


to 
their 
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The Hygiene of Teaching 


By CHARLES D. GIAUQUE 


Boston University 
EFINITION and Scope-- 
D Numerous and varied are 
the contributions to our educa- 
tional periodicals dealing with the 
obligation of the school with re- 
gard to the provision of healthful 
and wholesome environment. And 
well may they be! The main- 
tenance of healthful and whole- 
some environment constitutes the 
prime obligation of every school. 
If we are to 
compulsory 
the bounden 
officials to 


and enforce 
education 


enact 
laws, it 
becomes duty of 
provide for 
children the very best of hygienic 
conditions in the This 
discussion, however, will concern 
itself not with the effect of the 


school 


school. 


physical environment upon the 
child’s health, but rather with 
certain psychological and emo- 


tional factors of school life which 
influence his behavior. [The sub- 
ject has been called The Hygiene 
of Instruction or The Hygiene of 
Teaching. | 

The Hygiene of Teaching is 
concerned the effect of 
management, of the 
process of education, upon the 
child’s health. It deals with all 
the procedures in the program of 
the which in any way 
affect the health of the individual. 
It suggests means by which all 
the factors making up 
school work can be adjusted so 
that no injury may come to the 
child while he is being educated. 
The aim of the school should be 
to arrange all of these details, so 
far as possible, so as to secure 
for the child thoroughly health- 
ful activities, play and_ rest 
throughout the twenty-four-hour 
day. 


with 


school or 


school 


various 


Effect of Poor Hygiene of 
Teaching.—The presence in our 
schools of so many maladjusted 
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Certain health factors are essential ta 
the best results in any classroom. 


individuals serves as an eloquent 
comment upon our failure to give 
sufficient attention to the subject 
under discussion.» In many cases 
little or no consideration is given 
to the innate desires and biologi- 
cal needs of the growing organ- 


ism. Classrooms often lack a 
cheery, wholesome atmosphere. 
Even the teacher herself 
may be—perhaps because of 
her own _ ill-health — irritable 
and unsympathetic if not 


actually ill-humored and morose. 
Without doubt, if the child is to 
receive the greatest benefit from 
his school experience and at the 
same time to enjoy the best of 
health, the work must never be 
accompanied by worry or strain; 
indeed it must provide great in- 
terest and satisfaction. 


Individual Attention to Pupils. 
—Educators have long recognized 
that the most important way to 
prevent mental and _ physical 
fatigue as well as personality mal- 
adjustments is to accommodate the 
obligations of school work to the 
ability of the individual child. 
The first step in this direction— 
and the final test of the success 
of the school program—is a metic- 
ulous examination of the physi- 
cal, mental and emotional make- 
up of each child as an individual, 
not as a member of the group. 
This should be followed by a 
careful adaptation of the program 
to meet the needs of each child. 

Many pupils will enjoy a 
higher degree of health if they 
are permitted to engage in only 
a partial program, and even then 
allowed to travel at their own 
rate of speed. On the other 
hand, the gifted pupil may be 
permitted to push on beyond 
minimum essentials as fast and 
as far as his ability and ambition 


will permit. For such a child any- 
thing short of mastery is an 
unworthy aim. Besides, habits 
of mediocre, slip-shod work are 
very readily acquired, and only 
with difficulty broken. 


Administrative Problems In- 
volved.—There is no doubt that 
soul-destroying uniformity is 
easier for the busy teacher than 
a program in which individual 
attention must be given to each 
pupil. Classes are large, cur- 
ricula are. over-crowded, and the 
demands made upon the teacher 
are steadily increasing. However, 
careful attention to the needs of 
the individual child yields results 
which amply justify the addi- 
tional expenditure of time and 
effort. “ Administrative difficul- 
ties” are no excuse for laxity 
in this matter. What  busi- 
executive would permit 
problems of administrative 
nature to interfere with a change 
which he knew would increase 
the efficiency of his organization? 


ness 


an 


Home Work.—lIt is decidedly 
unwise for a school to insist upon 
home work for children in the 
grades. Home study for the ele- 
mentary school child is taboo in 
New York City. Some of our 
states have gone so far as to 
make it illegal for children below 
junior high school age to take 
books home from school. If 
home study must be assigned, the 
teachers of the various subjects— 
where a child has more than one— 
should co-operate so as to give 
home work in not more than one 


subject each night, and this 
should be of a nature that will 
require not more than thirty 


minutes of study for the slowest 











pupil. High school students may 
safely do more studying at home, 
provided it is done under favor- 
able conditions. 


Fatigue—It is difficult to 
understand the logic of the 
teacher who asks a tired pupil to 
stay after school for 
around in his seat. Asking such 


a child to remain after school for 


lolling 


disciplinary reasons will simply 
lead to an increase in fatigue, 
particularly in the case of 
younger children, who tire much 
more easily than the older ones. 
On the other hand, while the 
work of the classroom should be 
such as not to produce undue 
fatigue, neither should it be hap- 
hazard and listless. The skilled 
teacher will inculcate those habits 
of vigorous, sustained mental 
work which alone can give satis- 
factory results. 

Fatigue is deadening. 
habits of mediocrity. The wise 
teacher will select the happy 
medium. 


So are 


Arrangement of the Program. 
—If the educational experience 
of the child is to satisfy his bio- 
logical and sociological needs, and 
if we are to prevent undue physi- 
cal, nervous and emotional strain, 
it is essential that the whole for- 
mal program be split up into 
rational periods of study, recita- 
tion, rest and exercise. The school 
program should then be arranged 
so as to provide a_ sufficient 
amount of rest and _ recreation 
properly to balance the amount 
of school work. A “ sandwich- 
ing” of physical and mental 
activity is worthwhile in eliminat- 
ing both mental and _ physical 
fatigue. The most difficult classes 
should be held in the morning 
when the child is fresh. Mon- 
otony may be avoided by arrang- 
ing the program so as to mix the 
so-called academic subjects with 
others of a more active nature. 
The harder subjects may be alter- 
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nated with those which are less 
confining, 

Recess periods may be used 
for free play and games or for 
absolute rest. Never should the 
time given over for recess be 


“ee 


stolen” for other activities, 
irrespective of their importance. 
In some schools the rest period 
has been utilized for the teach- 
ing of formal gymnastics, which 
ranks with mathematics as_ the 
most fatiguing of all school sub- 
jects. 


Discipline —We 


school atmosphere must be one of 


repeat, the 


joy, inspiration and_ leadership. 
Blind obedience and subordination 
to authority have their place in 
military circles but not in the 
school. The best reaction is the 
one that is received as a result of 
dn interest-satisfying program. A 
rigid type of discipline or coer- 
cion is likely to lead to poor men- 
tal hygiene on the part of the 
pupil as well as increase the dis- 
ciplinary problems of the teacher. 
Discipline of the old type often 
results in fear, one of the most 
insidious emotions that parents 
and educators have to overcome 
in the adjustments necessary in 
childhood. The quiet and peace 
of mind necessary for the best 
and most consistent effort of the 
child can result only from 
an interest-provoking program. 
Worry and excitement are likely 
to proceed from anything else. 


Tests, Examinations and 
Marks.—It would be difficult to 
determine the extent of the detri- 
mental effect upon the pupil’s 
mental health of tests and exam- 
inations. These may result in 
physical and mental fatigue and 
may also prove instrumental in 
bringing on 
and other maladjustments. 


jealousy, worry 

The method of examining in 
which tests are frequent and of 
a type to indicate the pupil’s 
ability without proving a mental 





and physical strain is doubtless 
fairer and thus more healthful 
than the system which allows the 
whole grade to rest upon the 
outcome of a single comprehen- 
sive examination. 


The Health of the Teacher.— 
Since we teach more by example 
than precept, it goes without say- 
ing that the teacher’s health will 
in large measure determine that 
of her pupils. Substitutes are not 
only expensive; they are likely 
to bring about unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the management and 
teaching of the school.  Pro- 
gressive schools, therefore, find 
it expedient to give their teachers 
health 


thorough examinations 


once a year. Failing this, the 
teacher should give herself an 
annual birthday present of an 
examination. Such a procedure 
pays dividends. The teacher who 
is ill tends to be irritable, unin- 
terested and uninteresting. The 
unhealthy teacher becomes not 
only a physical but also a distinct 
mental menace to her pupils. The 
attitude of the teacher will go 
a long way toward producing the 
right atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of the proper mental hy- 
giene on the part of the child. 
The teacher must be of a cheer- 
ful, sunny, enthusiastic person- 
ality who expects to inculcate 
these desirable traits in her 
pupils. Such qualities are catch- 
ing. The gloomy, morose teacher 
and the one of an excitable nature 
have an equally deleterious effect 
upon school children. One of the 
biggest problems of education to- 
day is the securing of teachers 
with well-integrated personalities. 

Healthful and wholesome en- 
vironmental conditions in the 
school are not guarantees of 
healthy child personalities. It is 
essential that every item con- 
cerned with the administration of 
the school be adjusted as to avoid 
mental and physical fatigue and 
prevent nervous and emotional 
strain. 
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The Migrating Pupil 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 





VERY school principal must 


4 


child who will enter school on 


face the problem of the 











practically any day throughout the 
year. This child is no easy prob- 
lem for the teacher nor easy for 
himself. The adjustments he 
must make are numerous and 
difficult. Rarely can he fit into 
the class work well. Where he 
attended school before there were 
different methods, different text- 
books, different children. Here 
everything appears so very 
strange to him. 

Some of the lessons almost 
surely will be too hard for him. 
They will presuppose some skills 
and knowledge he had _ never 
learned. \Vays he had used be- 
fore to prepare his written work, 
for instance, fold his papers, place 
his name on them, were different 
from the ways he is expected to 
employ now. In this new school 
they do not use the same language 
he was accustomed to speak in 
subiraction or addition or divi- 
sion. And how unfamiliar are 
their ways in spelling, reading and 
geography ! 

Accordingly this young stranger 
will frequently do things wrong, 
things of mere routine; for his 
former habits will assert them- 
selves when he is just a little off 
his guard. His errors and con- 
fusion will seem funny to the 
other children, who will laugh at 
him. His teacher, conscious of 
so many children in her class 
needing individual attention, may 
become impatient over the new 
group of difficulties added in this 
pupil. Should she rebuke him or 
speak harshly to him he might be 
very keenly hurt. If she should 
ever direct a word of sarcasm to- 
ward the child, evoking laughter 
in the other children, how terri- 
fying his experiences would be! 

In this new classroom and new 
school will be some children who, 
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like cattle in a herd to which a 
strange member has been added, 
will try this new pupil out. They 
will tease and bully him. How he 
responds the first few days on the 
playground and indoors at recess 
will pretty largely determine his 
social place among them for the 
next several months. 

Being a stranger he will feel 
less secure and more timid than 
usual, therefore, more inclined to 
submit to being lorded over. If 
this child has not learned to stand 
up for his rights he, perchance, 
will be complaining to the teacher 
that the other children pick on 
him. Nevertheless he might sub- 
mit supinely to their treatment, 
suffering silently with great fear ; 
in which event he will have to 
bear his burdens all alone, no 


doubt. 
+. 


The teacher who keenly senses 
the peculiar problem of this new- 
comer to her classroom will take 
special pains to help him make 
social adaptation. Having sent 
him on an errand or arranged in 
some other way to have him ab- 
sent from the class, she will take 
the other children into her con- 
fidence, appealing to them to be 
good hosts to this stranger. The 
group might choose to appoint a 


conunittee who will serve as big 
brothers to him. The teacher 
might prefer, however, to suggest 
quietly to one or two of thé most 
socially minded children means of 
helping this child learn the ways 
of the classroom and of further- 
ing his success on the playground. 

Should he need special help in 
any school subject, a child from a 
room one or two grades higher 
might, through the principal and 
the other teacher, be borrowed for 
such purpose. This young tutor 
would be more acceptable to the 
lagging child than another, pupil 
of the same room. The psychoi- 
ogy is better. The tutor will not 
feel so cocky nor the pupil so in- 
ferior. 

° 

Allow me here to say a word 
about the possibility of individual 
aid for numerous other laggards 
in a classroom. With a class of 
35 or 50 or 60 children the teacher 
cannot give each one the amount 
of special help he needs. Let 
her devote her time to finding out 
what his specific trouble is, in 
reading, say, or spelling, or arith- 
metic. Then with the help of an- 
other child from a room several 
grades higher this backward pupil 
can have the opportunity to en- 
joy learning success. The help- 
ing child will probably be better 
fitted to appreciate this learner’s 
difficulties and therefore to help 
him than the teacher would be. 
Have no concern about the loss to 
this helping pupil. He ‘was 
selected because he was well ad- 
vanced. His experience, more- 
over, will be an _ education. 
Through his teaching, moreover, 
he will have a greater urge to 
strive in learning his own work 
and making up any possible 
arrears caused by the interrup- 
tion of his regular work. Besides, 
this helping child has gained in 
moral values as he finds himself 
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actually helpful to another child. 

For years I have been begging 
teachers to employ this scheme 
for helping the slow pupil, and 
while at a teacher-training col- 
lege I actually saw it operating. 
Recently I have visited classrooms 
in which this plan was being prac- 
ticed. A quarter of a century 
ago I did it in the ungraded rural 
school where it obviously is easy 
Let no one confuse it 
with the one-time popular mono- 
torial system in which the brighter 
student of a given grade was as- 
signed to help a weaker student. 
That practice finally disappeared 
because 


to operate. 


it tended to exaggerate 
the feeling of inferiority in the 
slower learner and the feeling of 
superiority in the faster. It en- 
stirred 
up antagonisms between the helper 


and the helped; naturally so. 


gendered jealousies and 
In 
the plan proposed the helper is an 
older child of at least two grades 
higher. The pupil being helped 
that 

much 


feels 
know 


the helper ought to 
than does 
and the helper realizes that he 
The 
psychology is safe and it is work- 
able. 


more he 


ought to know much more. 


Although the stranger-pupil is 
the more likely to be timid than 
the child entering school at the 
beginning of the term, any class- 


room will have one or several 
meek and lonely children who 
don’t bother any one. Such a 


child usually violates no rules, he 
minds his own business, and may 
be counted by his teacher as a 
model pupil. A person who 
failed at suicide once wrote me: 
“No teacher from the elementary 
grades through college ever both- 
ered about me. I had no friends. 
I never quarreled with anybody. 
] broke no school rules. 
studious. 
sons.” 


I was 
I always had my les- 


The teacher of tomorrow is go- 
ing to be more concerned about 
this type of child. She is going 
to help him find companionship, 
and hers won’t be an easy job. 
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When a parent or teacher tries to 
promote social interests and suc- 
cess in a lonely child she finds 
facing her and the child a stu- 


pendous up-hill task. Let those 





who are seeking outlets for crea- 
tive 


powers set themselves to 
building social courage and 


achievement in the timid, lonely 
child! 





A Teacher 


By CATHERINE 


AM a teacher about to rise 


I 


in revolt. I retract that 
statement. I have already risen. 
Practically every educational 


magazine that finds its way to 
my desk is rife with articles the 
captions of which read somewhat 
like this: “ Characteristics of the 
Good Teacher,” “‘ The Teacher’s 
Attitude the Child,” 
“The Teacher’s Attitude Toward 
the Community,” “What the 
Well-Planned Should 
Contain,” and so ad infinitum. 
As a class, we teachers have been 
We've had 


good advice hurled at our heads 


Toward 


Lesson 


cussed and discussed. 


until we fairly gasp for breath. 
Isn’t it time for some brave, well 
meaning pioneer in the field of 
writing to focus his attention on 
Why 
superintendent? Ah! 
Would that I 
were gifted in the art of writing 
—would that 
literally flowed 


some other individual? 
the 


Happy thought! 


not 


eloquent words 


from my pen 


voicing the mingled feelings of 


awe, apprehension, fear, anxiety 


and misgivings that strive for 
supremacy within me when the 


shadow of superintendent 


falls across the door. 


my 


Sometimes, in my _ wildest 
dreams, I imagine myself the 
superintendent, and him _ the 
teacher. I imagine myself vir- 


tually snapping my fingers under 
his prving nose.and reveling in 
the look of terror that 
crosses his features when I pass 
the threshold of fis door. 

Yes, my superintendent scares 
me ! 


wild 


I know when he is about to 
observe me. 
him there. 


I have the jump on 
His elongated figure 
casts a weird shadow across the 


in Revolt 


M. WILLESEN 


glass of my door. He enters. 
Soft music, please, and dim 
lights. Life may begin or end 


at forty for some folks, but for 
me it ends right here. Earth- 
quakes, cyclonic storms, measles 
ore mild catastrophes compared 
to his entry. 


looks 


Suddenly the room 
queer. Defects heretofore 
unnoticed become glaringly prom- 
inent. The shades are drawn un- 
evenly, chalk marks add to the 
already untidy appearance of the 
Worst of all I have 
an uncanny feeling that the last 
snap of the old black dress that 


soiled floor. 


has served me so faithfully is 
about to double cross me. 
Mentally, I 


What were we doing? 


become decrepit. 
Was it 
Africa we were bounding or was 
it Australia? Or, horror of hor- 
after all a class in 


ninth grade algebra? 


rors, is this 


Inwardly 


I say: “Who’s afraid of the 
big bad wolf?” And my face 
assumes an expression that is 


about as expressive of good fel- 
lowship as a carload of frozen 
codfish. 

I wish my _— superintendent 
He knows too 
No 
sluggard gets with him. 
When I reflect honestly, I know 
deep down in my heart that, like 


wasn’t so smart. 


much. He knows his job. 


along 


spinach, he is good for me. His 
voice in the hall, his step outside 
my door spurs me on to greater 
mental activity. No shirking my 
work while he is in circulation. 
Still I’m just that spiteful, I’d 
like to change places with him. 
Occasionally, say perhaps once a 
month, I’d favor him with a 
feeble smile—but ah!—the rest 
of the time, I’d make him squirm. 
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Safeguard America’s Seed Corn! 


By I. D. WEEKS 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HERE are two groups 
who are making it diffi- 


cult for the schools to carry on. 
The first, those who are not con- 
cerned about public education. 
They are financially able to edu- 
cate their children at their own 
expense. The second group is 
composed of those people who 
are actually staggering under the 
tax There is perhaps a 
third group composed of those 
who are totally ignorant of the 
true function of education. They 
are unaware of the vital need for 


education of the citizenry. 


load. 


There is a danger of reducing 
the school curriculum to a point 
where it ceases the re- 

I use 

The 
school teaches subjects upon de- 


mand from the public. 


to meet 
sponsibility thrust upon it. 
the word thrust advisedly. 


New sub- 
introduced 
curriculum 


into 

re- 

quest from social, civic, and busi- 

The 

mirrors of public opinion. 
. 


jects have been 


the school upon 


ness groups. schools are 


The schools of today are pre- 
paring youth to live in a new age. 
Those maintain that the 
schools should only the 
still believe that 
the same limited 
function which was true fifty 
years ago. Then it was largely 
a matter of teaching boys and 
girls in the elementary schools to 
read and write. Reading and 
writing were fads in 1633. Arith- 
metic was a fad in 1733. Geog- 
raphy and history were frills in 
1833. The responsibility of the 
high school was to prepare the 
sons and daughters of large busi- 
ness and professional men to 
follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers. The high school was to 
prepare for college entrance. 

In 1890 only one out of ten boys 
and girls of high school age was 


who 
teach 
fundamentals 


education has 
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“The farmer tries to protect 
his seed corn against the rav- 
ages of rodents because he real- 
izes that his security is depend- 
ent upon the seed and its possi- 
bilities in producing food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. 

“Should we not endeavor to 
protect America’s greatest seed 
crop, her children? Her poten- 
tial citizens?” 





in high school. Today the chil- 
dren of the doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, banker, garage owner, and 
mechanic attend the public high 
school. However, only about one- 
fifth of the 5,000,000 boys and 
girls in high school will go to 
college. Four-fifths stop their 
educational training upon leaving 
their local high school. 
. 


The educational system is chal- 
lenged by the presence of these 
youths. It must assume respon- 
sibility for them. What subjects 
will contribute the greatest good 
to the greatest number? There 
is a difference of opinion con- 
cerning this matter. 

Music is sometimes called a 
fad. But isn’t life enriched if one 
can thrill with strains of beauti- 
ful music? 

What boy or girl is not helped 
by intelligent participation in 
wholesome sports ? 

Every girl is a potential home- 
maker. A sympathetic under- 
standing of home management, of 
family relations, and of home 
economy will make a girl a better 
daughter, wife, and mother. 

I am making no special brief 
for any subject. We live in a 
changed social order, a machine 
age, and industrial era. Such an 
order requires a new orientation 
of education. 

The school 


is aware, as is 


every other social institution, that 
more and more leisure is at the 
disposal of the individual. What 
of this leisure? 

We need to reduce expendi- 
tures, but it is false economy to 
deprive youth of education for 
Sports, dramatics, de- 
bate, and music valuable 
means of insuring society against 
crime. 


leisure. 
are 


Not only must America’s future 
not be jeopardized by taking all 
the nourishment from the cur- 
riculum, but we must safeguard 
the child against poor teaching, 
which is likely to be an inevita- 
ble consequence of lack of reason- 
able salaries. 

Teachers manifested a 
courageous and unselfish attitude 
when faced with drastic salary 
reductions. There are communi- 
ties that find it necessary to re- 
duce salaries. There are, on the 
other hand, boards of education 
who make the teachers the target 
for retrenchment in the field of 


have 


education. 
America’s future needs to be 
safeguarded. To this end she 


must maintain an adequate cur- 
riculum and employ good teachers. 


The farmer tries to protect his 
seed corn against the ravages of 
rodents because he realizes that 
his security is dependent upon the 
seed and its possibilities in pro- 
ducing food, clothing and shelter. 

Should we not endeavor to pro- 
tect America’s greatest seed crop, 
her children? Her potential citi- 
zens? 

I am not unaware of the fin- 
ancial struggle that the farmer, 
laborer, professional and business 
man ‘are encountering. I realize 
the cost of public education. Rea- 


(Continued on Page 409) 
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Dead Ends 


“I DUCATION would be more effective were 1t 


4 


1, not for the tendency of its subject matter 














to run into dead ends or pockets. Knowledge ha» 
been divided into watertight compartments. These 
compartments have been separated not only from 
one another but from the main currents of present 
life. Pupils may study history down to a certain 
date printed in a book—never suspecting that his- 
tory is being made every day; never learning to 
connect what is printed in the newspapers with 
what is in their books. 

Pupils may study literature that bores them to 
tears when there are books and magazines of 
present-day meaning and interest which the aver- 
age teacher fails to give them, possibly because the 
average curriculum won't let her do so. Pupils may 
be subjected to doses of. mathematics, Latin, or a 
modern language that seemingly has no bearing on 
the activities of the world they dwell in. 

Under the spell of a magic word, “ integration,” 
certain teachers in certain schools are endeavoring 
to connect knowledge with life: to rip open the 
partitions of the curriculum and let the waters flow 
and mix. Those teachers and those schools encoun- 
ter Opposition and criticism from persons who prefer 
old ways merely because they are old and from 
other persons who honestly question whether there 
is time for educating the whole child to see things 
in true perspective without neglecting needful drills 
and “essential” facts. 

To remove all barriers that divide one subject of 
study from another would lead to confusion. But a 
compromise in that direction is sorely needed and 
would do much to vitalize learning. 


It Is to Hope 


R JOHN K. NORTON of Columbia 

probably knows as much about the hard- 

ships which have befallen education during recent 

months as any man living. He is head of a com- 

mittee whose job is to paint that sorry picture, 
and they have done it grandly. 

But Dr. Norton has not lost hope. He points 
out that education in the United States has a 
habit of picking up rapidly after each depression. 
He cites the recovery led by Horace Mann after 
the panic of 1837; and again the unprecedented 
growth of secondary education since 1893. 

Histery sometimes balks at repetition. But 
hoping is more fun than grouching. 
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Speaking of Intelligence 


7 AST fall a certain freshman in a college of 
. 

} high standing was greatly surprised and 
disappointed to receive a mark of “D” for his 


work of the first few weeks in English composi- 
tion, 

He called on his instructor, and in the course 
of conversation, he learned that the instructor 
had seen his low rating on an intelligence test and 
had assumed he must be a “ D” student. During 
that visit or later the instructor amended his 
opinion, and at the end of the semester the stu- 
dent was given an “A.” 

“ What a stupid instructor!” do you say? Pos- 
sibly se. 

But how much more stupid is the system which 
aliows the results of such tests to be handed about 
as if divinely accurate and a proper basis for pre- 
judging abilities in specific areas of mental effort! 

The true and inspiring teacher inclines to the 
belief that every young person has more in his 
kit of mental tools than any test or combination of 
tests will ever bring to light. 

Tests are generally much more successful in 
discovering weaknesses than strengths. But the 
business of education is to discover both and em- 
phasize the latter. 

If that freshman had lacked the kind of intelli- 
gence that prompted him to call and talk things 
over with his teacher, he might have continued to 
have a rating below his deserts, with all the 
demoralizing effects that rise from such a situa- 
tion. 


Reservoirs Refilled 


MAJOR benefit of the long vacation is that 
A it enables one to return a different person. 
It clears the way for a fresh start. It permits 
the ruts in theught and conduct to break down or 
be grassed over. 

Vast quantities of stored-up energy, boundless 
reservoirs of newly acquired knowledge, experi- 
ence, ideals, philosophies and purpcses will be 
poured into American classrooms during these 
re-opening weeks as a direct consequence of well 
spent summers. 

In this matter of vacations, school people may 
be a privileged class. But privilege spells responsi- 
bility. Most of them accept the one as happily as 
the other. 
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Makers of Better Schools 


HENRY C. POWNELL is 
associate professor of education 
at University of Alabama. Still 
under forty, he has succeeded in 
making his influence felt widely 
as a teacher and an educational 
leader. State administration of 
the schools is the subject of chief 
interest to Professor Pownell. He 
gained quite a reputation as a 
debater and orator in his college 
days, and has not lost his power 
to hold up his end of an argu- 

His 
articles in Alabama School Jour- 
the stand- 


ards of that fine publication. 


ment—usually the right end. 


nal help to uphold 


JOHN C. BRODHEAD makes 
his substantial contribution to the 
schools of Boston as an assistant 
he has 


superintendent, a _ post 


occupied for fifteen years. A 
great traveler and tramper, and a 
motor-boatman, too, is Brodhead. 
He is expert in the field of trades 
training; was studying such mat- 
ters in Central Europe in 1914, 
when the war broke out. He is a 
man of wide experience and fine 


leadership. 
° 


LEWIS B. AVERY retired in 
June after fifty-five years in edu- 
cational work, the past twenty-one 
years at Oakland, California. He 
was given a farewell party by 700 
fellow teachers of that city, where 
he has been director of adult edu- 
cation. Still vigorous enough was 
he at seventy-four to start of: 
with his daughter on a tour of 
twenty-six countries and five con- 
tinents. Education loses a sturdy 


champion and_ pioneer, 


admired by hundreds. 


greatly 


WRAY 
the 


H. CONGDON, oi 
University of 


Michigan 
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faculty in education, is a Penn- 
holder ot 
Anu 


Arbor, and a former administrator 


sylvanian by oirth, a 


degrees from Syracuse and 


and teacher in China-—where he 


He is an 


served twelve vears. 

authority on adult education, 
educational sociology and high 
school administration, and 15 


a recognized factor in fostering 


the co-operation of educational! 


institutions. 


FRED J. PAGE of 


Tennessee, by 


Franklin, 
reason of thirty- 
six years’ continuous service 1s 
the dean of county superintend- 
ents in his state, and has been 
made an honorary life member 
of the State Public School Offi- 
cers’ Association. He is a 
tact judgment; a 


champion and seer of rural edu- 


mat 
of rare and 
cation ; an advocate of year-round 
instruction for pupils who can- 
not do the required work in nine 
months. His high opinion of this 
magazine—-which the 
most inspiring that comes to his 


he calls 
desk—gives us something to live 
up 
that 


have doubt 
habit of 


to praise has made him an in- 


to; and we no 


his finding cause 


spiration to his teachers and the 








Winshipisms 





“If you can’t go ahead, don’t 

pull the other fellow back.” 
* 

“Everything you do as the 
fruit of your own thought makes 
you stronger; when it is mere 
imitation you are weaker.” 


+ 
“Tact cannot be _  overesti- 
mated. It can be cultivated.” 





hovs and girls of Wilhamson 
County. 
. 

CHARLES W.. RICHARDS 
began educational set\-ce thirty- 
eight years ago as a teacver in 
Georgia. Today he is president 
of Southwestern Teachers ) 
lege at Weatherford, Oklahoma. 
\ few vears ago you would have 
found him supervising vocational 
rehabilitation education under the 
State 


Department at Oklahoma 


Citv. He has given much atten- 


tion to research and guidance 
and is a power in the raising of 
educational standards through- 
out a large section of this young 
He 


and 
prominent in various professional 


and forward-moving state. 


is a lecturer of some note, 
organizations. At 
1913, he inaugur- 
ated, as superintendent, what is 
the first all- 
year public school in the United 
States. 


Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, in 


said to have been 


S. HOWARD 


been 


CHACE 
superintendent at 
Massachusetts, 
twenty 
and 


has 
Beverly, 
these one-and- 
years. A genial citizen 


neighbor is he, as any 
Chamberite 
or Y. M.-er in that seaside city 


we yuld 


Rotarian, Commerce 


affirm. For nearly a 
dozen years Superintendent Chace 
was secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral factotum of both the Massa- 
the New England 


Superintendents’ Associations — 


chusetts and 
his long service being topped off 
with the presidency of the New 
England of School 
Superintendents in 1932-1933, 
For many conducted 
railroad excursions of New Eng- 


Association 
years he 


land schoolmen to the meetings 
of the National Education Asso- 


ciation —thus acquiring much 
geographic lore and hosts of 
friends. 
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The Problem Box 


Conducted by DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


Quadrant of Failures 


QUESTION—Last year a large 
number of pupils failed of promo- 
tion—a larger number than usual. 
Our new superintendent is a stick- 
ler for standards—so we gave some 
examinations and flunked about one- 
fourth of the students. Now I am 
wondering what we shall do with 
the boys and girls who are compelled 
to go over the work again. I am 
expecting a lot of trouble. What do 
you think about “failing” such a 
large pumber? 


Answer — To be absolutely 
frank about the matter I 
think much of it. 
one class of students I 
“fail,” and that is the bunch 
which just will not try to do the 
work. 


don’t 
There is just 
would 


Those fellows who think 
they will get by anyhow. I would 
like to “fail” all of that class. 
They don’t do any school any good 
nor theniselves either. On the 
other side a student of reasonable 
intelligence who pays attention and 
does his work cannot very well go 
through high school without ab- 
sorbing considerable of the work. 
Dumb pupils who do the best 
they can are worth more than 
bright ones who just slide along. 
Some time we shall give credits 
according to effort. Some pupils 
get a lot more out of the school on 
their seventy per cent. grades than 
others do on their nineties. I never 
did think a final examination was 
a proper basis for promotion. It 
if a 
teacher has a class for a semester 
she knows pretty well which of 
the flock can carry the advanced 
work. If the teacher cannot tell 
at the end of the term or year 
what a pupil can do it is about 
time to try some one else. It is 
the general statement of a num- 
ber of teachers that many pupils 
conditioned in promotion do better 
than many who are promoted 
regularly. But there is another 
side to the case. What are you 
to do with the recanvassers? If 
your time were not already taken 
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always seemed to me that 


to the full I would suggest that you 
put these students in a class by 
themselves in some of the studies 
where you can gauge their work 
according to their needs and per- 
haps give them something new. 


Spicing the Studies 

QUESTION—I am a teacher in a 
grammar school. I want to do 
something which will be attractive 
to the children and catch their 
fancy, something which is quite 
aside from the books. What would 
you suggest? I call it “spicing up” 





the work. 
Answer—Well, you ask a 
mighty interesting question for 


the beginning of this new school 
year. <A subject which is aside 
from books may not be altogether 
‘ spice,” it may be the real thing. 
To neglect the things which are 
going on about us in these tre- 
mendous times isn’t my notion of 
what the schools should do. 

To 


ing it is 


think- 
interesting to 
New 
Deal in Germany and speculate on 


my way of 
just as 


watch the unfolding of a 


the outcome as to watch the cam- 
paign of Caesar in Gaul or the 
Revolution in America. Revolu- 
tions and conquests are going on 
all about us these days. To neg- 
lect to pay attention to them is 
a good deal like learning to swim 
before going near the water. The 
youth of the land have a right to 
study the happenings of today, 


for they are a part of these things 


and are affected by them. You 
want something of a thrilling 


nature to bring before your class. 
Why not study that great flight 
of the 


sphere? 


balloon into the strato- 
Where did it start, and 
where did it land? Why did it 
go up and what did it find when 
it got up there? How did this 
flight compare with others of the 
kind? What about the tempera- 
ture in that upper region? Draw 
a graph showing how the tem- 


perature went down as they went 
up. 

There are many other topics 
and 


Located far 


Chicago, as 


projects. not 


from you are no 
doubt, many of your pupils have 
spent a day at the Century of 


You 


about 


Progress. can have many 
their visit. Have 
some little lectures by the pupils 
It will be the 
right kind of training for them 


and of value to the others. 


lessons 


who were there. 


Loose Rein and Law 


QUESTION—We have quite a 
contingent in our community who 
hold that the laxity in school gov- 
ernment today, or the attempt to 
institute student self-government, is 
largely responsible for the let down 
in obedience to the laws, and results 
in so much juvenile crime in this 
country. Do you think this is so? 

Answer—This is almost purely 
a question of theory. I believe 
that the install 
democracy into the high schvols 


movement to 


of the country has had a beneficial 
rather than an evil effect. In the 
first place we notice that pupils 
for some reason are much more 
easily governed today than they 
were a generation ago when only 
a man teacher with lots of cour- 
How much of 
attribute to the 


age could get by. 
this to 
student 


idea of 


government and how 
much to other modern causes we 
do not know. It could be easily 


determined if 


any one had the 
time to work it out. I would 
suggest that some comparison 


could be made of the lawlessness 


in communities student 
government has been carried on 


and in 


where 


those (a cross section) 
where the older form prevailed. 
This again would not be conclu- 
sive because of a concurrence of 
causes. My own belief is that 
the quality of citizenship has been 
improved in many communities 
by the right sort of student con- 


trol. 
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° 
Biggest Budget 
New York City 
To Spend $133,918,053 

NEW YORK.—The 1935 budget of 
the New York City public school 
system, amounting to $133,918,053.33, 
was adopted recently at a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Education. This 
figure is $3,158,069.97 in excess of the 
budget for 1934, but the 
action of the recent special session of 
the Legislature in restoring full statu- 
tory state aid to the schools, the share 
to be borne by the next year 
actually will be $1,587,555.79 less than 
the amount it contributes this year. The 
city will pay $80,103,760.97 for 1935, 
whereas this year it is paying $81,691,- 
316.76. The 


owing to 


city 


state will pay $53,814,- 
292.36 for 1955, instead of $49,068, 


666.60 for 1934. 


Norwich Head 


Porter Adams 
New President 

MONTPELIER, Vt. — Porter H. 
Adams, of Thetford, Vt. former 
president of the National Aeronautic 
Association, member of the Vermont 
Legislature and inventor, has been 
elected president of Norwich Univer- 
sity, which claims the distinction of 
being the oldest engineering and mili- 
tary university in the United States. 
Mr. Adams has announced his accept- 
ance of the post. He has been acting 
president since the election of Charles 
A. Plumley as representative in Con- 
gress from Vermont last year. Gover- 
nor Stanley C. Wilson was elected vice- 
president. Both were chosen by the 
board. Directly descended from two 
Presidents of the United States, John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams, Por- 
ter Adams was born in Andover, Mass., 
in 1894, but spent much of his life, save 
during the war, at the home of his 
maternal ancestors at Thetford, Vt. 
Adams was educated in Boston and in 
California, but returned to Boston and 
was a special student in the first course 
in aeronautical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
class of 1914. 


CCC Scholarship 


Intelligence Test 
Will Admit to Wesleyan 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn. — Intelli- 
gence tests were held at Wesleyan Uni- 
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FERA Has Five-Point Plan 
For Hiring 40,000 Teachers 


WASHINGTON, — Employment of 
40,000 needy teachers in a nation-wide 
campaign against illiteracy has been 
announced by Aubrey Williams, acting 
administrator, as the goal of the emer- 
gency program which is being financed 
by the Federal Emergency Reliet Ad- 
ministration. 

The campaign, in which State relief 
directors already have been enlisted, is 
expected to 2,000,000 persons 
whose requirements are not now in- 
cluded in State educational programs. 
The major part of the program con- 
cerns itself with the education of adult 
workers now unemployed. 


reach 


As formulated by the Education 
Division of the FERA, under the 
leadership of Dr. L. R. Alderman, the 
new “five-point program” includes 
literacy vocational training, 
vocational rehabilitation, general ,adult 
education and nursery schools. 


classes, 


Literacy classes are to be organized 
in every community where the need 
exists and a sufficient number of adults 
unable to read and write can be inter- 
ested in the program. 

All the relief funds allotted for edu- 
cational purposes must be used for this 
purpose and not to supplement local 
school budgets. 





versity to choose a candidate from the 
Civilian Camps in this 
state to enter Wesleyan on a scholar- 
ship which will provide tuition and 
room. The candidate will be able to 
earn $15 a month under the FERA. Dr. 
James L. McConaughy, president of 


Conservation 


Wesleyan, has a summer home at Yelp- 
ing Hills, Cornwall, Conn., near Camp 
Cross, where there are several hundred 
members of a corps. He was favorably 
impressed by the work and asked the 
trustees to grant the scholarship. 


100 Indian Schools 


Half of Project 
Under Way 


WASHINGTON. — A new educa- 
tional system for Indians is on the way 
toward completion, with 50 out of 
100 schools projected already under 
construction the Public Works Admin- 
istration has announced. A PWA allot- 
ment of $3,613,000 is financing the 
building and remodeling program. 
When the new schools are completed, 
Indian children wil! be transferred 
from boarding schools to local day 
schools, an adult education program 
will be carried into effect and an im- 
provement in community living will be 
effected, it was declared. Since the 
buildings are to be “something more 
than schools,” great attention has been 
paid to architectural designs. Nearly 
all the buildings will include laundries, 
sewing rooms, and factories for health 


service and clinical work. In some 


cases they will have a community shop. 
It is planned to stimulate social activity 
through the development of these com- 
munity centres. Many of the schools 
are being constructed by 100 per cen: 
Indian labor. 


College Cabarets 


Will Keep Many 
Students on Campus 

MADISON, Wis.—An answer to the 
problem of providing a student recrea- 
tional centre which will keep large 
numbers of the good-time-seeking 
collegians on the university campus and 
out of roadhouses and cabarets has 
been found by the University of Wis- 
consin, the authorities believe. It is to 
have a night club of its own. Such a 
night club, operated for week-end eve- 
nings during the past year, has had an 
attendance far beyond expectations. In 
particular, its Terrace, operated during 
the past summer, had an amazing suc- 
cess. Wisconsin’s rathskeller is done 
in the Heidelberg manner and is one 
of the points of scenic interest of the 
locality. For the fall and winter eve- 
nings the night club has a floor show, 
lighting effects and a master of cere- 
monies. The Terrace, which is unique 
among university recreational facilities, 
is on the shores of beautiful Lake Men- 
dota, and is, for rich students and poor 
alike, a dream of unstudied charm, 
leafy quiet and Old World “gemueth- 
lichkeit.” 
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School Re-organization Asked 


By New York State Labor Group 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


of Néw York State’s school system was 


Reorganization 


advocated at the closing session of the 
State Federation of 
here. The resolution deplored a “grow- 


Labor convention 


ing autocracy and inadequacy in edu- 
cation” and suggested that the younger 


generation be fostered in “a critical- 
minded outlook instead 
attitude.” 


Objectives of the 


of a defeatist 


federation’s edu- 
cational program are :— 

That creative and constructive edu- 
cation built the 
ideal of groups activity be substituted 


around co-operative 


for mass education dominated by com- 
petitive ideal. 
That all the 


teachers be trained in 


social sciences so that they may hold 
human values and cial good above 
property values 

That a more democratic schooi 


system be developed as a means of pre- 
serving democracy as the ideal form of 
government, such system to provide not 
only for pupil self-government, but also 
for the right of teachers to help deter- 
mine educational policies and enjoy full 


freedom and 


academic tenure. 
(suaranty of equalitv in educational 
opportunities for children without dis- 
crimination because of limited tax re- 
sources, 
That 


include 


shall 


organized 


Education 
of 


the Board of 
representatives 


labor. 








School Financing 


Florida Would 
Use Auto Tax Money 


LAKELAND, Fla.—The problem oi 
financing the public schools of Florida, 
a controversial matter that has gener- 
ated recriminations among school offi- 
cials, patrons, and politicians during 
the past two years, apparently has been 
Sholtz. He 
has suggested a new source of school 
that 


new tax burden on the people 


settled by Governor Dave 


revenue theoretically would noi 
place a 
and yet 


$2,000,000 


would additional 
to 


school 


mean an 
full 
better 


insure a term for 


every and for 


teachers. 


pay 
His plan is simple enough. 
He would borrow the State's 
general the tax it 
ceives from the seven-cent gasoline tax 
and pay back this loan with money to 
be derived from a liquor tax after the 
repeal of the prohibition amendment 
in November. The more critical drys 
who have objected all along to financ- 
ing schools with a liquor tax are now 
saying that Governor Sholtz is merely 
proposing to do indirectly what they 
have opposed as violation of a high 
principle. But this objection is heard 
only as a minor note at present. H. H. 
Filer, of Miami, president of the Flor- 
ida Education Association, has ex- 
pressed enthusiastic approval of the 
plan and presented it to members of 
his organization for their endorsement. 


‘Teachers Ask Raise 
YONKERS, N. Y.—The teachers of 
the Yonkers evening high school, a 
“made-work project, who recently had 
their minimum pay of $16 a week re- 
stored after a threatened strike over a 
proposed salary cut, voted to ask the 
State to increase their pay. Dr. Emanuel 
Jack, principal, concurred with the 
teachers in seeking an increased wage 


from 


fund one-cent re- 
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out that the State 
investigators who look into the personal 
financial ot the 
teachers received $25 a week. Some ot 
the 
at least as 


scale. It was pointed 


needs emergenc\ 


It they 
much 


teachers fe should be 


the 


paid 


as 


investigators 


Late for School 


Caught in Polar Jam, 
Excuse by Radio 


PHILADELPHIA.—No matter how 


he looked at it, Harry J. Lance, Jr 
twenty-two years old, was in a jam late 
in August. He was going to be lat 


to school and his boat was stuck in an 


ice pack somewhere in the Arctic 
Ocean, so he got busy on the radio. 
From station WIOXDA on _ the 
Bartlett Arctic expedition’s schooner 


Morrisey he radioed a message to Mil- 
lard E. Gladfelter, registrar of Temple 
“May late 
registration due to ice conditions,” it 


University. return for 


read. “Any possibility for special con- 





Thank 


sideration? 


An 
operator in Wayne, New Jersey, picked 


you.” amateur 


of 
Temple. 


it out the ether and sent it on to 


ance, a university honor stu- 
I y | tu 
dent, expected to return early in Sep- 
tember from the Arctic expedition col 


lecting specimens for the Philadelphia 
Natural “He 


needn’t worry,” says Registrar Glad- 


“An 


Academy of Sciences. 


leiter. ice jam is a good excuse. 


Professor Is News 
STANFORD UNIV... Cal Dean 


Emeritus Ellwood Patterson Cubberley 


of the School of Education at Stanford 
University did of the 
newsiest things in the history of Ameri- 


recently one 


can education. Dr. Cubberley has piled 


up enough, out of his salary as an 
educator and his earnings as the author 
of textbooks, to be able to give Stan- 


ford $400,000 and still have an income 


of $4,000 a year for himself and his 


wife. Therefore, he is unusual in 


several respects—a professor who has 
fortune, a man who 


amassed a rich 


voluntarily has given up his» wealth and 
income, and 


retained only a modest 


husband whose wife didn’t discover, as 


soon as they had real money, that it 
was imperative tor them to have a 
larger house and live expensivel) 


Bar Fraternity Men 


No Campus Jobs 
To Be Given Them 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—A 


pin will close the door to Drury Col- 


fraternity 


lege students seeking campus jobs this 


fall. Guy Barnes, executive secretary 


of the college, ann unced that college 
and fraternity employment would not 
be available to members of Greek 


The 
based on the theory that students ab 
to afford 


not badly in need of campus jobs. 


letter organizations ruling 


1s 
] 
I 


a fraternity membership are 





Arkansas Extends 


Opportunities 


For Illiterates in Hinterlands 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—On a scale 
never before attempted, 
Arkansas’ hinterlands — the mountain 
folk and river-bottom settlers are 
going to have an opportunity to learn 
to read and write. Preliminary plans 
for an adult education program which 
he hopes will benefit a large number 


residents of 


of the State’s 96,918 illiterates have 
been announced by E. B. Matthews, 
director of vocational education for 
Arkansas. 


After crops have been stored away 
this winter, 700 or 800 teachers will go 
into the canebrakes and remote moun- 
tain regions, where the shotgun long 
has been considered more expressive 
than the pen, to instruct young and 


The teachers will 


old in the three R’s. 
be a new type. ‘out- 


but the educated members of 


They will be no 
landers” 
mountain communities and river settle- 
ments who have the confidence of their 


neighbors. Classes will be conducted in 
churches, homes and schoolhouses. 
Since the original program was 
launched last winter as a phase of 
emergency relief work it is estimated 
that 7,000 persons have enrclled in 
adult classes. A teacher in a river- 
bottom country reported that some 


pupils were so proud of their newly 
acquired ability to read and write that 
many of them stopped going to town 
and instead mailed orders for merchan- 
dise or sent notes by neighbors. 
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The Simplest Adequate Treatment Ever Published 
LENNES: HORTEN the failure list; raise 


the quality and standard of work 
A for all pupils! Here, at every step, 
the cue has been taken from the ordi- 


FIRST nary student and even from those 


below the median rather than from 

COURSE the exceptionally bright. The core 
course in Part One will enable any 

IN ‘pupil to fulfill the basic requirements 

of state or city syllabi. Part Two, in 

ALGEBR A a two-cycle expansion gives addi- 
tional material which is sufficient to 

keep busy the exceptional pupil and to 


A book that was, literally, prepared in the classroom teach him the special “cases” which 
by an author with years of experience both as a 


gifted teacher and as the writer of some of 
































too often confuse the average pupil 
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Plans Equality 


British Labor Party 
Resents “Poverty Bar” 


LONDON. — The Labor party has 
announced that it proposed to remove 
the poverty bar from English education, 
with “complete educational equality and 
final abolition of the system under 
which the quality of education offered 
to children depends on the income or 
social position of their parents.” Under 
the new program, all secondary schools 
would be free, obtaining out of public 
funds the money now obtained from 
fees. England and Wales, to which the 
Labor project would apply, have almost 


no free secondary schools, although 
many “free-placers” from the lower 


schools get free tuition under scholar- 
ships in county secondary schools. 
These latter correspond roughly to 
American high schools. With the new 
plan the age for leaving school would 
be increased from fourteen to fifteen 
years, and eventually to sixteen, and 
wage-earning employment out of school 
hours would be barred by law to those 
under the age. Antiquated or unsuit- 
able school buildings would be replaced 
or remodeled, classes would be reduced 
in size, only trained and _ certified 
teachers would be employed,’ and open- 
air recovery schools for ailing children 
would be established. 


Teachers Needed 


NEW YORK. — Normal schools 
must modify their curricula to meet 
the demands of rural schools which 
have only one or two teachers, ac- 
cording to a report made by Professor 
Fannie Dunn, of Columbia University. 
About 65,000 new teachers are needed 
annually in one and two teacher schools 
in this country, according to Professor 
Dunn. There are 5,000 of these vacan- 
cies in New York State alone. “It is 
only in small rural schools that gradu- 
ates of State normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges are finding positions 
in any considerable numbers at pres- 
ent,” Professor Dunn said. “This is 
partly a result of retrenchment in edu- 
cation, and partly because the turnover 
in city schools is minute beside that of 
the rural districts.” 


Private Schools Gain 


Show Big Pick Up 
In Enrollments 


BOSTON .—According to a survey 
of private schools in the East recently 
completed by Wayne Davis, enroll- 
ments at these schools, with one ex- 
ception, of new students for this Fail 
are from 50 to 300 per cent ahead of 
the figures for the same date a year 
ago. Half a dozen private schools 
closed in the Summer of 1931, Mr. 
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Government Will Help 100,000 
Earn Their Way in College 


WASHINGTON. — The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration will 
help 100,000 needy young men and 
women earn their way in colleges next 
year by paying them for part-time jobs, 
Aubrey Williams, Acting Administra- 
tor of the FERA, has announced 


They will receive about $13,500,000 
in the schocl year of 1934-35, about 
$1,500,000 a month for nine months. 


This is an enlargement of a move- 
ment begun last year at the suggestion 


President Roosevelt personally. In 
part, it represents an effort to lessen 
unemployment this winter. 

The 100,000 students will be divided 
between men and women in each in- 
stitution in proportion to the number 
of each registered. Each student will 
be allowed to earn up to $20 a month, 
and allotments to the colleges will be 
based on an average of $15 a month 
for each student helped 


The FERA allotted 


through state emergency relief admin- 


funds will be 


istrations to 





of several college and university auth- non-profit-making insti- 
orities, some of whom took it before _ tutions. 
Davis found. That Fall teachers’ sal- one morning and instructed his stu- 


aries had to be slashed in order to pre- 
vent school budgets from being hope- 
red. A half dozen more 
schools did not live the year out or 
closed in the Summer of 1932. The 
1932-33 was probably the low- 


lessly in the 


year 
water mark of the depression for all 
private schools. Last Fall there was 
a feeble upturn in the number of new 
students enrolled, and this year activity 
is nearly back to normal. Although the 
depression late in hitting these 
nevertheless they are appar- 
ently in recovery’s van. 


was 


schools, 


Italian Visitors 


300 Arrive 
To Look Schools Over 

NEW YORK.—Three hundred stu- 
dents from twenty-six Italian universi- 
ties will arrive here late in September 
for a three-week tour of Eastern and 
Middle Western colleges, according to 
announcement by the American-Italian 
university committee. Americans of 
Italian descent in the cities to be visited 
by the group will act as hosts. Dr. 
Mario Ferraris, representing the Italian 
University Union, who has arranged 
the itinerary, said the party would bring 
specially bound histories of Italian uni- 
versity life as gifts for American col- 
lege presidents. The American-Italian 
university committee includes Gustavus 
T. Kirby, chairman; Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, vice-chairman; Dr. Peter M. 
Riccio, secretary; William E. Steven- 
son, treasurer, and Daniel Chase, exec- 
utive director. 


Professor Snoozes 


Quietness of Quiz 

Puts Him to Sleep 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—College tradi- 
tion received another jolt recently, this 
time from the cloistered walls of the 
classroom, the Syracuse Daily Orange, 
of Syracuse University, reports. Pro- 
fessor Stephen P. Toadvine stalked 
into one of his finance classes early 


dents to outline the chapter prepared 
for the day. Fifteen minutes passed 
and most of the students had finished 
the assignment. Some one happened to 
look around to the rear of the room 
and there Professor Toadvine was per- 
ceived, slumped in a dead sleep in his 
chair, the report asserts. Nothing was 
said for about a half hour. Gradually 
the professor came out of his sleep, 
shook himself and approached the front 
of the room. The bell rang and the 
class was dismissed. “Thanks for let- 
ting me sleep,” Professor Toadvine re- 
marked rather sarcastically. “I guess 
that one was on me.” 
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City High Schools Show Gain 


In Enrollment, Says Survey 


WASHINGTON. 


67 per cent of persons fourteen to 


In urban areas 


seventeen years of age are enrolled in 
high schools as against 31 per cent in 
rural schools, it was revealed in the 
National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

“There is still considerable economic 
selection, a selection which keeps down 
the percentage of children from the 
lower economic levels completing the 
work of secondary schools,” adds the 


report 


“Within fifty years, 1880 to 1930, en- 
rollment in high school advanced from 
3 per cent of boys and girls between 
fourteen and seventeen years of age in 
the nation to more than 46 per cent. Of 
the 3,940,000 young people from four- 
teen to seventeen years of age through- 
out the country in 1880, few more thar 
110,000 were enrolled in public second- 
ary schools. In 1930, by way of con- 
trast, of the 9,340,000 young people 
within this age group in the United 
States, 4,399,000 were enrolled in pub- 
lic secondary schools.” 





Courses “Blended” 


New Experiment 
At Fenn College 


CLEVELAND, O. 
of study on psychologists’ belief that 


Jasing its plan 


people remembering 80 per cent of what 
they do and only 20 per cent of what 
they hear, Fenn College will take a new 
step in education this September by 
introducing a “blended” curriculum in 
the liberal arts course. Under the plan, 
freshmen will not 
English, 


history, 
sociology or economics as 


study 


special subjects but will weave them 
together in solution of a problem thai 
may last three months, explained 
Marion B. Tolar, associate dean in 
charge of the new plan. The first prob- 
lem to be considered, he announced, 
will be “The City of Cleveland as a 
Laboratory for American Citizenship.” 
During the three-month study of Cleve- 
land the panorama of politics, arts, 


business, foreign groups, play, work— 
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woven through the lives of a million 
people—will be covered. Like the Fenn 
engineering and commerce colleges, the 
new liberal arts college will be on the 
co-operative plan, allowing alternate 
twelve weeks of work at regular jobs. 
The plan will be elective in the sopho- 
more year, but required in the two 
upper-class years. 


Paradoxes in Teaching 


BAR HARBOR, Me. Addressing 
the conference on the place of emotions 
in the educative process, Professor 
Mark May, secretary of the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale Univer- 
sity, declared that education should not 
be purely an intellectual matter, but 
that emotional reactions which arise 
from the interplay of personalities must 
be taken into consideration. He said 
the tendency was to exclude from the 
public school controversial questions 
because they were emotionally charged 
with the resulting paradox that the 
school tended to exclude just the ques- 


tions which were most vital to boys and 
girls, men and women. He named as a 
second paradox that the teacher was 
expected to experiment and to give the 
child opportunity for creative expres- 
sion, and yet as the school is now 
organized it was a hierarchy of respon- 
sibility which placed a premium on 
docility and suppression. 










































EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY 


for the teacher 


HE BASIC FACTORS in 

good learning and good 

teaching are provi in 
Palmer Method handwriting 
textbooks and Palmer Method 
handwriting service. Interest 
for the pupil through proper 
motivation; application induced 
through a logical arrangement 
of work and simple instructions ; 
eficiency for the teacher in the 
multitude of Palmer Method 
services and the completeness of 
Palmer Method teacher-helps; 
economy in the low price and 
sturdy construction of Palmer 
Method textbooks. 

A separate book for every 
grade is available in the new 
Palmer _ Method _ eight-book 
series. Very low in cost, this 
series will make it possible for 
you to equip classes not now pro- 
vided with a text at a very small 
outlay. Send to our nearest 
office for samples and full in- 
formation; also for a copy of 
our complete fall price list. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicage 
Palmer Bldg. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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The Alcove for New Books? 


For Young Citizens 


MY WORTH TO THE WORLD. By 
Louise I. Capen, Ph.D., Barringer 
High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
and D. Montfort Melchoir, Ph.D., Gir- 
ard College, Philadelphia. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta : 
American Book Company. 


Here is civics treated in its broadest 
sense, and made dynamic. The indi- 
vidual viewpoint suggested in the title 
is consistently maintained. 

The book is divided into these seven 
units: “Yourself and Others,” “You 
View Civic Welfare,” “You Weigh 
Some Civic Responsibilities,’ “You 
Study Some Problems of Civic 1m- 
provement,” “You Observe Industrial 
Activities,” “You Explore Important 
Facts About Government,” and “You 
Glimpse the Horizon of International- 
ism.” 

Thus we find civics interpreted to 
include such aspects as the economic, 
the industrial, and the social, as well 
as the political or governmental. 

The starting point of interest is the 
individual—and the welfare of the in- 
dividual is the focal point of attention 
from’ first to last. But the pupil is 
skillfully led to think of other ind:- 
viduals than himself. 

By its chapter previews, its lively 
text, its stimulating questions, its clean- 
cut summaries, its wealth of pertinent 
illustrations, “My Worth to the World” 
bears evidence of thoughtful authorship 
and experienced editing. It is the sort 
of classroom aid that simply could not 
have been produced ten years ago be- 
cause half the teaching techniques in- 
cluded had not yet crystallized. 

This book is worthy of consideration 
by any school wishing to enlist boys 
and girls in the vital concerns of their 
social environment and to form in them 
healthful habits of community thought 
and action. 


What Went Before 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS. By 
Charles A. Coulomb, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


“World Backgrounds” traces in clear 
and interesting fashion the progress of 
mankind from the very earlicst times 
to the present. Remarkable work has 
been done by the author in elimination 
and selection oi subject matter. The 
principle of choice has been to include 
only those facts which have had a defi- 
nite bearing upon the life of today, 
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particularly in the United States. 

The story is told simply and straight- 
forwardly, in a vocabulary well suited 
to the understandings of pupils in upper 
elementary or early secondary school 
grades. Its special aim is the seventh 
grade. 

Developments are drawn in large 
outlines, but with suflicient detail to 
leave no sense of over conderisation or 
skipping. 

The material is organized in eight 
units, each introduced with an inviting 
forecast. Tests and other forms of 
assistance to the teacher are generous 
in amount and bear evidence of effective 
planning. 

The illustrations have unusual value, 
and add to the attractiveness and teach- 
ableness of this modern and refresh- 
ing text. 

ee °e 


Lively Arithmetic 


CHAMPION ARITHMETICS. Books 
One, Two and Three. By Joseph C. 
Brown, Superintendent, Pelham, N. 
Y.; Helen Cook Mirick, N. Y. 
Training College for Teachers; J. 
Freeman Guy, First Associate Super- 
intendent, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Albert C. 
Eldredge, Principal, James Ford 
Rhodes School, Cleveland. New York 
City, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Company. 

How any boy or girl could be bored 
with arithmetic as presented in these 
“Champion” texts is hard to imagine. 
Every page offers some fascinating pic- 
ture, some challenging set of problems 
dealing with familiar situations, some 
fresh mode of mastery over numbers, 
so that the learner should find zest and 
enjoyment in what, to many a child of 
earlier times, was pure drudgery—deal- 
ing with unreal situations and abstract, 
meaningless computations. 

Virtually every improvement modern 
pedagogy has devised for teaching 
arithmetic has been incorporated into 
these volumes. They emphasize check- 
ing of answers by the child himself. 
They explain each new step clearly and 
interestingly, so that the boy or girl can 
make progress while the teacher’s atten- 
tion is directed elsewhere. They pro- 
vide plenty of drill in fundamental 
operations. They keep pace with the 
expanding activities of the growing 
child. They divide the work into 
sensible units. They supply mainten- 
ance practice, so that skills once ac- 
quired are not lost. <A great deal of 
information regarding worthwhile mat- 
ters is conveyed, incidentally, perhaps, 





but none the less to good purpose. Such 
texts expand the child’s world and in- 
crease his power to solve many of the 
problems that arise. . 

Schools that cling to outworn and 
outmoded arithmetics despite the ex- 
istence of more modern and effective 
texts are hardly fair to their boys and 
girls, 


Training for Twisted Tongues 
THE JINGLE BOOK FOR 
SPEECH CORRECTION. By Alice 
L. Wood, Special Teacher of Speech 
Improvement, New York City. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 

Drill material for ironing out speci- 
fic speech defects is here provided in a 
collection of written jingles. The book 
is based on the author’s experience as 
a special teacher of speech improvement 
in the public schools of New York City. 

There is an abundance of explana- 
tory matter regarding every defect 
likely to be encountered. The teacher, 
parent or pupil using the book has no 
difficulty finding the particular jingles 
applicable to the desired correction. 

With this manual available, many a 
parent can be enlisted in the work of 
training the child to overcome faults of 
speech which might otherwise become 
fixed habits for life, with the result of 
perpetuating a handicap. 

“The Jingle Book for Speech Cor- 
rection” appears to be in a class by it- 
self, ingeniously meeting a real need. 

ee 
Know Thy Reflexes 
NEW KEY TO OURSELVES. By 

George A. Znamesky, formerly direc- 

tor of Classical Junior College 

(Gymnasium) in Russia, with fore- 

word by Dr. Walter Fenno Dear- 

born, Professor of Education and 

Director of the Psycho-Educational 

Clinic, Harvard University. Paper 

pamphlet, 75 pages, printed at the 

Heffernan Press, Worcester, Massa- 

chusetts. 

The student of psychology, the 
general reader or the educator will find 
in this paper-bound book a discussion 
of Conditioned Reflexes and an exposi- 
tion of the theory that these are the 
keys to learning and to the understand- 
ing of human behavior. “Reflexology” 
is advanced as a successor to Psychol- 
ogy. The manual sets forth portions 
of the contributions of Russian physi- 
ologists, especially Pavlov, whose tests 
with dogs and their salivary secretions 
or “mouth watering” at signals which 
denoted the near approach of food, 
have elementary significance in the 
study of conditioned reflexes or reac- 
tions. In the reflexological view of 
things, learning consists in the devel- 
opment of Conditioned Reflexes. 
Teaching would therefore consist in 
selection of desirable new reflexes and 
skillful assistance of the pupil to ac- 
quire them. 
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Art Supplies 
Practical Drawing Company 


1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Lyons & Carnahan, New York 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merria:.., Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 








Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY — 


New York-Chicago-Portiand, Ore. 





Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens, 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 











Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO.——— 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 











Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Light Meters 


Sight-Light Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


Music 
Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 


Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Photography For Schools 


——— 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


—FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
’ $pecializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St., 








Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Safeguard America’s 


Seed Corn! 


(Continued from Page 399) 


sonable economies must be prac- 
ticed. 

We can rise to the responsibili- 
ties that fall upon us as friends 
of education by :— 

” 

Disseminating facts to the citi- 
zens of the commonwealth as to 
the cost of education, the cost 
of crime, charity and corrections. 

By familiarizing the people 
with a wholesome philosophy of 
the true function of education, 
and of its germane importance 
to a representative form of gov- 
ernment. 

. 
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Interpreting the activities of 
the schools to the patrons of each 
community. 

It is an opportunity, a chal- 
lenge, and a_ responsibility to 
work constructively for a pro- 
gram stressing the need for a 
larger unit for the support of 
education and to strive to find a 
more equitable basis for the tax- 
ing unit; to study the problem of 
taxation with a view to finding 
a more just tax than that of the 
general property tax. 

An active, alert teacher can do 
much in disseminating correct 
information relative to education. 
She can study and discuss ways 
and means of improving school 
administration and support. 

There is a distinct need to safe- 


guard America’s future. The 
seed corn of the nation is non- 
important as compared with her 
children. 


To insure the educational wel- 
fare of future men and women 
we must have schools offering 
courses that will equip youth 
to climb the moun- 
tains of living in the twentieth 
century. We must have teachers 
who are capable, enthusiastic, and 
sympathetic. 

Education must be financed as 


rocky 


economically as possible. 

Ways must be devised which 
will make for more intelligent 
The re- 
sponsibility of the state must be 
recognized in bringing educational 
opportunity to youth, 


financing of education. 
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AGENCY 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 


48th Year—Large and dependable clientage. Best 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager Schools and Colleges. Vacancies from favored 
Communities and Institutions, Write today for 
folder, 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON ini liniitnsiaaamittiia 
. * 48 7 : E. T. Duffield, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies snes i Cites Ban 215 Byde Bide. Seokane. 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








AMERICAN 


AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 





Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and = ¥. Mennien 
governesses for colleges, schools and _ families. . - wa , 
Careful selection for individual needs. We have teen 


no branches. 





all requests for 





of placement work 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND. MAINE 


49 PEARL ST,, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 


BOSTON, 


tention of the 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 


Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
supplying 
and Private Schools for over forty years, 
All applications for membership and 


managers. 
‘ us for careful personal service. 
AGENC Y Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Established 1889 


Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
the Public 
We have 


teachers to 


teachers receive the personal at- 


Call, write, or telephone 











14 BEACON ST., 
MASS. 








8 BEACON STREET, 


Established 1885 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W, FICKETT, Prop. 
N. A. T. A. Member 


BOSTON 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON — 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 





Tel Laf. 4756 





6 Beacon St. 





Long Distance 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; 


So. 13th St.; Portland, Ore., 





AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
139 Fage Ave.; 
Birmingham, 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, Mass. 
Telephones: Office 


COURTEOUS! 


Residence 


FAIR! 


and 





Philadelphia, 





Ala., 1140 
Bldg. 











This space available for 
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Grins 


Between Grinds 





Free Air 

Professor—“Your pneumatic contri- 
vanee has ceased to function.” 

Motorist—“Er—W hat?” 

Professor—‘I say your tubular air 
receptacle has lost its rotundity.” 

Motorist—“I don’t quite—.” 

Professor —“The cylindrical appara- 
tus which supports your vehicle is no 
longer inflated.” 

Motorist—“But—.” 

Professor—“The elastic fabric sur- 
rounding the circular frame whose suc- 
cessive revolutions bear you forward 
in space has not retained its pristine 
roundness.” 

The motorist still looked puzzled, till 
a small boy standing nearby shouted :—- 

“Hey, mister, you got a flat tire!” 

ee 
Burnt Up 


The bus driver was obliged to pull 


410 


up very suddenly at a street crossing, 
and in doing so grazed the side of a 
taxi. The taxi-man turned on the bus 
driver and vent to a volume of 


vituperation and abuse and kept it up 


gave 


until he was exhausted and could say 
no more. 
bus driver, smiling, re- 


the 
torted: “I thought you’d be cross.” 


Then 


Elastic Economy 


“Do dinner,” Mrs. Snooks 


said heartily to a guest. 


stay to 


“No,” the guest answered. “You are 
very kind, but vou have eight children 
to provide for, and times are hard, and 
I'd be ashamed to put you to any extra 
expense.” 

“J,” Mrs. Snooks, “don’t 
speak of expense. All I’ve got to do is 
just put another pint of water in the 
stew.” 


said 


Patiently, No Doubt 
Teacher—“Willie, give a definition of 
home.” 
Willie—“Home is where part of the 


family waits until the others are 
through with the car.” 
ee 
True to Type 
Evelyn—“Mother, can I go out and 
play?” 
Mother—“You may play with the 


little girls, but not with the boys; the 
little boys are too rough.” 
Evelyn—“But, mother, if I can find 
a nice smooth little boy can I play with 
him ?” 
es «es 
Just Wait 
Capital is still hopeful that the day 
will come when it can sit up and take 
interest.—Boston Transcript. 
e° 
Cocky 
An excellent chicken formed part of 
the fare at a luncheon party attended 
by two After lunch they 
noticed a rooster strutting on the lawn. 
One of the parsons said: “That bird 


parsons, 


seems very pleased with himself !” 
said the 
his 


“con- 
just 


“No wonder,” host. 


sidering one of sons has 


entered the mitistry!” 
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